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| RAILWAY COMMUNICATION ACROSS THE 
CHANNEL. 
TuErE is much that is both unscientific and 
unpractical in our present means of communi- 
cation with the continent. The steam-vessels 
employed are, as a rule, small, ill-ventilated, and 
totally inadequate to properly accommodate the 
trafic. Between Dover and Calais, for instance, 
more than a hundred passengers may be frequently 
seen huddled between decks, without any regard to 
either cleanliness, comfort, or health ; while a num- 
ber of delicate and refined women are jammed into 
a cell (termed the ladies’ cabin), in which there is 
literally not room to move. On the other hand, 
the transport of goods is, in its way, every whit 
as discreditable. Railway trains run down to the 
seashore on either side of the Channel ; the con- 
| tents are strewed over the quays, laden in ships, 
unladen on the other side, and again stowed away 
| in wagons, before they can continue their journey ; 
| thus enduring more delay, and suffering more wear 
| and tear, with its consequent expense, than they 
would on hundreds of miles of railway. What 
| makes the continuance of our present barbarous 
means of communication seem the more extra- 
ordinary is that it could be superseded at a com- 
| paratively moderate expense by a plan which 
would tend to develop the traffic to an enormous 
extent. The plan in question consists in having 
a large steam-vessel or ferry to convey the trains 
bodily across the Channel, as proposed by Mr 
Fowler, the eminent civil engineer, and Mr Jolin 
Scott Russell, the builder of the Great Lastera. 
For years past, the Americans have had these 
railway ferries running day and night across the 
lakes of Canada; and within the last few months 
asimilar arrangement has been adopted on one of 
the Swiss lakes with the greatest success. 
Boden-See, or Lake Constance, is a fresh-water 
lake, some sixty miles long by some ten or twelve 
miles wide, It separates Switzerland from Austria, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, and stops direct railway 
communication between Switzerland and _ these 


countries, just as the Channel does in the case of 


England and France. It was impossible to carry 
the railway round the lake, as the natural barrier 
which this forms is prolonged at its extremities 
by the impassable Alps ; consequently, the goods- 
traffic of Germany with Switzerland and the south 
of France, which is considerable, was exposed to 
delay by transhipment, to the great inconvenience 
of every one interested in it. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr Scott Russell, who had built the first 
fast steamer employed on the lake, was asked by 
the Swiss Railway Company whether he would 
undertake to design a vessel by which railway 
trains and locomotives could be carried across, 
with the understanding that no machinery of any 
kind should be required to put the trains on board, 
except the ordinary locomotive engine. To this 
Mr Scott Russell at once acceded. The Swiss 
railway from Zurich, or the Nord-st-bahn, as it is 
called, terminates at Romanshorn, on the shores of 
the lake, and on the opposite side the Wiirtemberg 
Railway stops at Friedrichshafen. Both these har- 
hours are shallow and small, so that six feet was 
the maximum draught of water that could be 
allowed to the vessel; and in order to carry the 
prescribed load of fourteen to sixtcen carriages, two 
lines of railway were necessary on a length of two 
hundred and twenty feet. The vessel itself stand- 
ing in its place in the harbour appears to form a 
railway station, with platforms, offices, and refresh- 
ment-rooms on either side. She has two decks, 
one on which the train stands, and the other above 
it. Double sides of iron connect the upper with 
the lower deck, and convert the body of the ship 
into an iron girder, twenty-five feet deep at the 
centre; thus giving great strength to the whole. 
The upper deck does not quite extend to the 
extremities of the vessel, so that passengers 
in the end-carriages are able to enjoy the Alpine 
scenery of the lake without leaving their seats; 
while in fine weather it forms a promenade for 
the others. The vessel has a rudder at each end, in 
order to save the trouble of turning in the narrow 
harbours. Each paddle-wheel can revolve inde- 
pendently of the other, and has two steam-engines 
attached to it, so as to be able to work readily and 
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quickly ; the four engines making up a total of two 
hundred horse-power. These two rudders, and the 
paddle-wheels with their independent engines, are 
an invaluable security against accidents, for if 
either engine or wheel becomes disabled, the other 
wheel with its engines is at once realy to continue 
the voyage. Indeed, it is stated that the vessel 
has already performed a trip in less than an hour 
with only one wheel working; it having been 
found that with the rudder fifteen degrees over, a 
straight course could be steered. There is another 
advantage secured, however, by having the paddle- 
wheels independent of each other. Large vessels, 
like this ferry, are known to steer wild in shallow 

rater ; but by making the paddle-wheels revolve in 
opposite directions, or in the same direction with 
varying velocity, perfect steerage-power is obtained. 
An index on deck keeps the captain informed of 
what each engine is doing, so that a mistake is no 
sooner made than it is discovered, and rectified. 

The placing of the trains on board the ferry is a 

very simple operation. They are transferred by 
means of a bridge, suspended in the air by heavy 
weights, capable of adjustment to the rise and fall 
of the water, which, although it is a lake that is 
in question, has, it seems, a periodical variation of 
about ten feet. Carriages intended to cross the 
lake are left at the siding which leads to the ship, 
the locomotive which does the ordinary work of 
the station comes and pushes the train on board, 
and once there, special precautions are adopted to 
prevent its breaking louse; the whole operation 
only taking about five minutes. Such, then, are the 
principal features of the railway ferry across Lake 
Constance, 

Aimong the places which have been proposed for 
a similar ferry between England and France, are 
Newhaven and Dieppe on the one hand, and Dover 
and Calais on the other. It would no doubt be 
referable to make the experiment, in the first 
instance, at the latter ports, owing to the shorter 
distance to be traversed, the Channel being here 
little more than double the width of the lake. Of 
course, in the lake there is no Atlantic wave, and 
no oevan ground-swell, and, consequently, never in 
the worst storm the great motion of our seas ; but 
there is the short, sharp, breaking wave, which is 
both dangerous and inconvenient, and also the 
terrific Alpine hurricane, which is not to be de- 
spised. ‘The ports on both sides of the Channel 
have been surveyed, and the necessary plans for 
harbours, &c. completed ; they are designed to be 
capable of easy entrance in all weathers and at any 
state of the tide. The boats will run into a covered 
water-station, so that all transfer either of passen- 
gers or goods will be effected in still water, and 
under shelter from wind and rain. The English 
harbour will be at Dover, and can be conveniently 
approached by both the Chatham and Dover and 
South-eastern Railways. It is proposed to form 
the French harbour at a spot between Cape Grisnez 
and Boulogne, where the depth of water and the 
approaches are highly favourable for such a work. 
The steam-vessels to be used will be four hundred 
and fifty feet long, and are to be propelled by 
engines of fifteen hundred horse-power. ‘They will 
make the passage from shore to shore in one hour ; 
and, from their great size, motion in any weather 
is expected to be almost imperceptible. The 
carrying out of this great om a international 
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two hours in the journey between London ang | 
Puris. The total expenditure is estimated at Jes | 
than two millions, and the time required for the 
full completion of the works is about three year, 
That the project, if carried out, is likely to be g 
profitable one, may be inferred from the results of 
the working of the ferry on Lake Constance, It ig 
now doing its daily work of railway communication 
taking over trains of fourteen to sixteen laden 
wagons at one time. The cost of the goods 
ton per mile is from three farthings to five fap. 
things, including interest on capital, dlepreciations, 
and repairs. Of course, anything like this rate 
— to a ton of passengers is enormously profit. 
able. The advantages of such a system of com. 
munication have been well pointed out by Mr 
Scott Russell, who says: ‘The comfort of takin 
your bed-carriage in London, and not having to 
leave it till you awake in Paris, need not be en. | 
forced ; and the economy and expedition which 
must arise from sending goods right through to | 
their destination without change of carriage or | 
wagon, is thoroughly appreciated by all merchants | 
and shippers. That the trade of Europe with 
England would enormously increase who ‘an | 
doubt? while the mails of India would reach | 
Brindisi or Marseille in the same carriage in | 
which they would be stowed by the post-office | 
officials of St Martin’s-le-Grand,’ 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER X.—MR DAWLISH’S ‘TIP’ 


At the moment that the race was won, and almost | 
before thé numbers displayed upon the ollicial 
board quenched the last hopes of the losers, a 
tumult arose in the ring beneath the Stand. One 
of the spiders, who happened to have laid too 
heavily against Gazeebo, was detected in attempting 
to make lis escape, and so avoid settling with his 
creditors. He had his money-bag full of the coin | 
intrusted to him by the backers of the winner, and | 
such a proceeding as he had in contemplation was 


much as it was robbery aggravated by breach of 
confidence. But if it had been murder in its most 
aggravated form, it could not (or certainly would 
not) have aroused so furious a storm. It was not 
only those whom he had plundered who were now 
setting on him like terriers on some hated vermin, 
but his own brethren of the pouches, whose honour, 
forsooth, was the breath of their nostrils, and whose 
eredit—on which all their hopes were built—was 
imperilled by his felonious intent. ‘A welsher! 


less time than it takes to tell it, he became the 
centre of a crowd, in whose looks was no shadow 
of mercy, and whose hands threatened to tear him 
limb from limb, ‘If we cannot get our money, 
cried one, ‘we will have his skin;’ and in one 
minute the howling mob had so far acted upon this 
sugyestion as to denude the delinquent of his 
clothes. In half a shirt and some remnants of a pair 
of trousers, the miserable wretch was tossed, and 
torn, and worried immediately beneath the eyes of 
that gracious female aristocracy in whom Mr Thomas 
Carlyle sees the last hope of England’s stability. 
It was only the unanimity of his assailants, who by 
their kicks and blows kept him up on all sides, 


communication would result in a saving of time of 


that saved him from death, for if he had once gone 


undoubtedly far worse than pick-pocketing, inas- | 


a welsher!’ resounded from every side; and in | 
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| down, he would have been trampled into a living 
ve, Naked, and bleeding, and bruised, and with 
ee thievish face distorted by pain and terror, he 
pfered indeed a frightful spectacle, and Stanhope 
shuddered as he looked down upon it. ‘By 
Heaven! they’ll kill the man,’ cried he. ‘Not 
| they, answered Sporting Dawlish with his pleasant 
| mile: ‘Welshers are never killed. I wish I had 
| got his bag, for it had a pony of mine in it—the 
| eoundrel !—what one may call a Welsh pony. 
Se how the cunning villain is working himself 
| towards the gate.’ 
_ And indeed, even while he spoke, the miserable 
| qeature, as though by special assistance of his 
ron the Devil, did manage to get himself hustled 
| towards the turnstile, whence, by the simultaneous 
| impulse of a dozen feet, he was shot out into the 
| course, Which absorbed him. 

‘There’s a fine moral lesson) observed Dawlish. 

‘Not one of those gentry down yonder but will 
| be careful to settle their debts of honour for the 
|| rest of the day. Now is the time to invest a little 
| money, if one had it, upon the next race, with the 

certainty of getting paid if one won. It’s a fine 
| thing is Lynch Law, where there’s no other’ 

Stanhope did not speak; he was thinking that 
| the difference between his own case and that of 

the welsher was but small ; for, by Gazeebo’s victory, 

he had lost not only more than he could afford, 
| but even more than he could pay. 

‘Tam afraid you have been hard hit, old fellow, 
| said his companion kindly ; ‘but better luck next 
| time,’ 
| ‘There is no next time for me, man,’ returned 
the other gloomily. 

‘Pooh, pooh; so thought I at one time, when 


I dropped twenty thousand “thou” at Ascot; and 

| yet here I am, you see, both merry and wise.’ 
‘Yes, but you had another fortune left you, in 
lace of the one you lost; and there is nobody to 


ee meapenny. I told you this morning, that, 

if that cursed horse won, I should be a ruined man, 
| and now it has come to pass, Frank, 
| Well, you can’t say [ didn’t warn you, old 
| fellow. I always had my own opinion about “honest 
| Dean” and his prophecies. But there; that is cold 
| comfort. Now, let me say this, Stanhope ’—and he 
|| placed his hand upon the other's shoulder: ‘I am 
}/ not so well off as I have been, but I have some- 
| thing yet with which to serve a friend. I will help 
}| you to settle this matter, and then in three months’ 
gg even in six—you can pay me back, you 
| know,’ 

‘Thank you, Dawlish—thank you kindly. You 
| are a better fellow than I took you for. But, on 

the other hand, I am worse than you imagined: 
Ican’t pay my debts.’ 

‘You mean not now; well, that can’t be helped. 
| They must wait a bit—that’s all; or rather, J’Ul 
wait, and do you pay the rest. 

‘I cannot pay you nor them,’ returned Stanhope 
| sullenly ; ‘neither now or ever.’ 
| ‘Not pay? ejaculated Dawlish aghast, and 
| Mechanically returning to his pocket the cheque- 
book in which he had been calculating his balance 
/athis banker's, ‘Not pay, Stanhope? But that’s 
| all confounded nonsense ; you know one must pay ;’ 
and his gaze wandered, or seemed to his friend to 
| Wander, to a certain spot, where, on the railings 
of the ring, fluttered, in sign of avenged justice, or 
a a flay of triumph, three-fourths of the welsher’s 


shirt. ‘Why, good heavens !’ continued the aston- 
ished turfite, this outrage upon his narrow but 
strong instincts of morality quite elevating his 
style, ‘I can scarcely believe my ears, or at least 
that they are listening to Herbert Stanhope. Sooner 
than be a de-—— 

He hesitated; but the other supplied the half- 
finished word: ‘Sooner than be a defaulter, you 
were about to say,’ observed he quietly, ‘you would 
do what ? 

‘Well, I would sell my very clothes off my 
back ;’ and again that fluttering emblem of peace, 
and confidence restored, seemed to catch the 
speaker’s eye. ‘I would sell my place, Curlew 
Hall, if I were you, every stick and stone of it, 
rather than not pay.’ 

‘The Hall is sold; or at least mortgaged to 
nearly its full value,’ replied Stanhope ‘hoarsely, 
‘ As sure as the sun shines, I have almost a mind to 
go down among those devils, and let them tear 
me to pieces, as they did the—the other fellow. 
I could bear the pain, if it wasn’t for the shame of 
it—By-the-bye, I owe you a couple of ponies, old 
fellow ; and here they are. I shouldn't like you 
to say, if anything were to happen to me, the same 
word you said of me just now ; because we were 
at Eton together, and—— O Frank, old fellow, 
what an infernal fool I’ve been !’ 

The babel of the racecourse had once more 
broken forth. Beneath them, the brazen voices 
were shouting their offers against this and that 
in the race to come; the drums of the showmen 
were beating ; the vendors of cards were plying 
their trade in tones as harsh as the corn-crake’s ; 
and the busy throng was all astir again about its 
business or its pleasure. But, for the moment, 
Herbert Stanhope’s mind was far away in the 
Se. of Eton. The tall elms swayed 
above him, as he lay on the grassy bank of the 
loved river, with his friend beside Pag both boys 
without a care. It was not ten years ago ; but what 
a gulf had he dug with his own hands between 
those days and this! What chances—nay, what 
certainties—had he flung away, until there was 
no chance left! 

It is not to be imagined that Sporting Dawlish 
(who, after a short but severe struggle with him- 
self, had pocketed the pair of ‘ponies,’ otherwise 
fifty pounds) was overcome by boyish reminiscences 
to the same extent as his friend; but he was not 
untouched by Stanhope’s involuntary reference to 
that common portion of their past, and while he 
leaned over the balcony, and seemed to scan the 
surging crowd, he was stroking thoughtfully his 
still smooth and dimpled chin, and thinking within 
himself what help he could be to his old school- 
fellow. 

‘There was Sweden—he had heard men say— 
where a fellow might get out of the way for any 
amount of years, and live pretty jollily too, except 
that there was no Epsom nor Ascot. And if 
Stanhope went there, and waited, why, in time 
that Redmoor property, so near to Mosedale, would 
be worth any money. The lawyer fellow, Moffat, 
—and a deuced sharp old tile too—had told him so 
himself, when he was staying at his friend’s house 
that very summer ;’ and then, all of a sudden, 
another plan, bezotten of that reminiscence, sprang, 
Minerva-like, full grown from Sporting Dawlish’s 
quick brain. He turned. : 

Stanhope had risen, and was evidently about to 
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leave the box. ‘Old fellow,’ said he, with an 
attempt at a smile, ‘I have made out matters to 
be rather worse than they really are; I daresay 
I shall pull round after all. I have plenty of 
money at the banker’s to settle next week with all 
those at least who are likely to make them- 
selves unpleasant. Those who know me—I am 
not hinting at that fifty pounds, Frank—that was 
a mere bagatelle, unfortunately, and would do me 
no good, and you were quite right to take it— 
those who know me, I say, will wait a little; and 
you may tell them yonder, if they ask, that they 
shall hear of me in a day or two.’ 
nodded as though he would be back again shortly, 
and laid his fingers on the handle of the door. 

‘I say, Herby, you mustn't do that, you know,’ 
said Dawlish, stepping hastily up to him—‘you 
mustn’t, indeed’ 

‘Mustn’t do what, my good fellow ?’ 

‘Why, fight a duel with yourself, like Herve 
did last year, just because he had made a bad took 
on the Leger. Your brains are far too good to be 
scattered that way; and besides, though I’m no 
parson, it ain’t right, and it won’t stop people’s 
mouths neither ; they will “say things” just the 
same, Whether you are dead or alive, you know !’ 

‘I never dreamed of any such folly as you hint 
at, Dawlish.—Come, let me go.’ 

‘Not yet; I want to say a word or two to you 
first. I have thought of a way by which you can 
get out of this hole altogether; not a way that you 
would have chosen for yourself, perhaps, but, at all 
events, a far better one than blowing your brains 
out: one, too, that would seem pleasant to lots of 
men, let me tell you—very.’ 

‘You make one quite pleased at being ruined, 
Dawlish,’ said Stanhope bitterly. ‘This secms so 
good a plan, that I wonder you have never taken 
advantage of it yourself’ 

‘I would if I could, returned the other naively ; 
‘that is, he added hastily, ‘I only did not try 
because I saw the thing was out of my reach.— 
Now, tell me how much moncy do you stand to 
lose by this last race ?” 

‘Why, to make a clean breast of it, my dear 
fellow, I have made a pretty mess of it. | have 
lost nearly eighteen thousand pounds,’ 

‘The devil you have ! you must have “plunged ” 
indeed, —Well, I have hit upon a scheme whereb 
you may pay your debts, and still put two-and- 
twenty thousand pounds in your pocket,’ 

‘My handwriting is very peculiar, said Stan- 
hope gravely, ‘and like no other man’s that I am 
acquainted with ; for I suppose you are suggesting 
a forgery, 

‘Nay, my good fellow; I am perfectly serious. 
The advice I give you is, to marry an heiress.’ 

‘Excellent !’ said Stanhope grimly. ‘I saw Lady 
Anne Golconda in the Duke’s box, just before the 
race. They say she will have half a willion. 
Her mother was so good as to nod to me just now. 
I'll step round and arrange the matter’ 

‘I am not speaking of any impossibility,’ con- 
tinued Dawlish. ‘Just sit down, take a cigar, and 
be reasonable. I know of a girl both younger and 
srettier than the Golconda filly ; a perfect lady 
whatever her mamma may have Hed and what 
is more to the point, one who will have forty thou- 
sand pounds down—down, sir, on the day of her 
wedding! You must marry Nelly Blackburn of 
Redecombe Manor, 


And Stanhope | 


Stanhope took from his case an immense ciger, | 
and lit it with great care and deliberation, "7 
‘The idea is first-rate, old fellow,’ replied he | 
uietly, ‘but perfectly impracticable, as nobod 
should know better than yourself, y 

The countenance of Mr Frank Dawlish, 
of a fine fresh colour, began to glow like a 
‘TIT! Howso? What the deuce do you mean? 

‘I thought there had been a trial-race between 
you, that’s all, said Stanhope laughing; ‘and 
Impression was (to repeat your own metaphor) that 
you had found the Blackburn filly so unapproach. 
able that to enter for the matrimonial stakes with 
her was out of the question.’ 

honour, Stanhope, I never proposed | 
to the girl’ 

‘I know you didn’t; but still there was a trial. | 
race: it was on the terrace after dinner, the night | 
we dined there last, and you left me, if you 
remember, rather suddenly—* particular business" | 
at Tattersall’s, you told me—the next day,’ 

‘Well, perhaps there was, said Dawlish ruefully, 
‘I confess I was a little spoony for a week or two; | 
but we are talking of your affairs, and not of mine, | 
I could not have been very deeply smitten, or | | 
should not now be offering the young woman to | 
your consideration. There are reasons to my dis | 
advantage, which would not tell against you. Iam | 
not a swell like Herbert Stanhope. Nobody knows | 
who my grandfather was, and indeed I don’t know 
myself. My people made their money by a patent | 
medicine ; Iam quite aware that I am called Pill | 
Dawlish. It is a because I have a few thousands | 
to lose to them, that I am tolerated by these fine | 
gentlemen here. (I don’t say by you, mind; you 
are not a born idiot, though you do happen to be | 
well born.) Well, putting myself aside, then, in | 
this matter—though I do not choose to be put 
aside by others, and there’s not one of thes | 
insolent scoundrels who have shewn their hands to | 
me so plainly, but shall lose when we come to play | 
together’ 

* My dear Frank, you astonish me !’ interrupted | 
Stanhope ; ‘1 did not know you were capable of a 
revengeful feeling, and I do assure you, you have | 
greatly exaggerated’—— | 

‘Never mind me, Stanhope,’ replied the other | 
imperiously, ‘even though passion were to send | 
me into a fit. The Dawlish pill is good for fits. I | 
say this girl, Miss Ellen Blackburn (whom I very | 
much esteem, let me tell you, and entertain no | 
sort of grudge against), will not have the same | 
objection to you as to me. That respectable savage, | 
her male parent, is resolved to marry her to a noble | 
swell—and you were a noble swell until within | 
the last three-quarters of an hour. Up in Derby- | 
shire, folks will not hear of the change in your 
circumstances for months,’ 

‘What you recommend is not running very | 
straight, eh, Frank ? or, at all events, not riding in | 
one’s own colours ?” | 

Sporting Dawlish shrugged his ample shoulders, | 
thereby obliterating altogether his inch of neck. | 
‘Not to pay one’s debts of honour is not quite play- 
ing on the square, Stanhope, if you come to that, 
said he coolly. ‘If I thought you would ill-treat 
the girl, | swear I would not recommend her to 
you. But she will fare better with you than with | 
almost any of these “landed” gentry, as they 
themselves, whom you and I know. (Landed, begad, | 
I know they landed me when 1 was but two and | 
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twenty!) Yes, I own I should be diszusted to see 
her fall to one of them; but it is you I am thinking 


are as proud as the devil ; but you have so placed 
yourse f, that some sort of humiliation must be 
endured. I daresay it will be disagreeable to you 
to have such a mother-in-law as Mrs Blackburn (I 
shall never forget her drinking the water out ol 


will not have to marry her. Now, Miss Ellen’ —— 

‘My good fellow, you waste your breath ! 
exclaimed Stanhope suddenly. ‘I agree with all 
you are about to say of that charming girl; but 
the fact is that the Blackburn filly has an engage- 
ment of her own, which her trainer knows nothing 
about. Ellen Blackburn is betrothed; for she 
gave that as the reason for rejecting me, when I 
proposed to her myself’ 

Ne Frank Dawlish whistled long and loud, like 
alocomotive before entering a tunnel. ‘ Well, you 
must cut him out, that’s all—I mean the other 
man, whoever he is.’ . 

‘No, Frank; that is impossible. I am not in a 

ition to stick at trifles ; but when a girl has once 
eclined to listen to me’ 

There was a knock at the door, and a stout 
middle-aged gentleman of an astute countenance 
made his way into the small box, which was only 
intended to accommodate two persons. 

‘Hollo, Stanhope!’ said he sharply, ‘you are 
the very man I wanted ; and seeing Dawlish from 
below, | thought he could tell me where to find you. 
I wish to speak three words with you about business.’ 

‘You must go out first, Sir Arthur, if you wish 
to be alone, for I am hanged if I can pass you, 
said Dawlish laughing. 

‘Don’t go, Frank,’ said Stanhope quietly. ‘I 
have no secrets from my friend here, so you can 
say whatever you please, Sir Arthur.’ 

‘Well, it’s a very simple matter,’ said the new- 
comer, with an affectation of carelessness ; ‘ but 
the fact is this, I have been rather hard hit to-day. 
I have won of you, it is true, but I have lost more 
to others ; and some of them don’t know me so 
well as you do, and want their money at once. It’s 
a queer thing to offer, but since it will put a few 
fivers in your pocket, and because you and I are 
old friends, I have just come to say this. Instead 
of your paying me that five hundred pounds on 
settling-day, if you choose to make it four hundred 
and seventy-five pounds at once, I’ll take it? 

‘If you are in want of the money, Sir Arthur, 
said Stanhope, taking out his well-furnished pocket- 
book, ‘ you are very welcome to what is your due, 
without any usurious discount. I had no idea your 
credit was so low with the fraternity down yonder 
to which you belong’ Every word was an icicle, 
and the air with which they were delivered was 
cutting as a north-east wind. ‘I hope you find the 
notes correct ; perhaps you had better reckon them 
again,’ 

‘No, no: quite right, quite right? stammered 
the recipient, confused, if not abushed. ‘I only 
hope I have not inconvenienced you.’ 

‘Not by taking the money,’ said Stanhope, ‘at 
all; but you inconvenience us very much by 
remaining in the box.” =~ 

‘Just so, just so; two is company, and three is 
none, ch? Good-bye, then, and better luck to you 
next time.’ And the two friends were once more 


‘This beats everything!’ ejaculated Stanhope, 
his smothered fury at last exploding. ‘Why, I 
myself gave that infernal scoundrel “time” only 
last Derby. To dun me like this, before even the 
money was due—why, what, in the devil's name, 
does it all mean ?” 

‘It means simply this, my dear fellow, that you 
have already begun to be “ blown upon,” and that 
Sir Arthur guesses what has really happened. He 
believed you wonld bolt before settling-day, and 
that so firmly, that he was content to take twenty- 
five pounds off his little bill, if he could but get it 
paid at once.’ 

‘No other man in England, who calls himself a 
gentleman, would have ventured on such a step, 
cried Stanhope. ‘ What a shameless scoundrel!’ 
‘Chut !’ answered Dawlish contemptuously : ‘ we 
are all alike on the turf, as we are under it. It is 
only that Sir Arthur wears triple brass upon his 
forehead, as that fellow we read of at Eton did 
about his heart, who first went to sea in a cock- 
boat ; and, at all events, Sir Arthur is a magnificent 
liar. I saw his book upon the Cup, and so far from 
losing, he stood to win five thousand pounds on 
Gazeebo at least, besides your own little contribu- 
tion. His manner may be grosser, but his method 
is only what is to be expected from all of then— 
even the best of these fellows won’t wait for their 
money for ever. Yours is not a case where one 
can afford to be squeamish about anybody’s feel- 
ings. 1 tell you, you must marry Ellen Blackburn, 
and cut the other fellow out? 

‘You talk of this cutting-out expedition,’ ob- 
served Stanhope grimly, ‘as though it were a 
cruise round the Isle of Wight.’ 

‘And so itis. Nothing is easier for a man like 
you, of good birth, of good looks, and I will add, 
of good brains—except when you take a eos 
against a horse: you have got both the girl’s 
parents on your side.’ 

‘I think they did want me to marry her,’ 
muttered Stanhope thoughtfully. 

‘Want you!—they were ns her down your 
throat, as a conjurer forces a card upon his 
audience. You eae always endeavour to make 
a young woman obedient to her parents. I dare- 
say she has formed some objectionable attachment. 
Why, it’s your duty, sir.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Stanhope absently. 

‘OF course it is. And then think of her forty 
thousand pounds down! Two-and-twenty thousand 
to live upon, after having satisfied these cormo- 
rants. Then, as for her not having been reared so 
delicately (although she is as true a gentlewoman as 
any in his Grace’s box there), that is all the better. 
She will never miss the money ; and having been 
brought up in habits of economy, will make what 
is leit go further. There: I think I have placed 
the whole matter now in its proper light. Is it 
possible, my dear fellow, that you fail to see it ?’ 

‘1 see my necessity,’ answered Stanhope sighing ; 
‘but in case I don’t win the girl after all?’ 

‘You can’t fail to do it, answered Dawlish 
energetically ; ‘Ill bet ten to one on you. In the 
meantime, pay those you must, and let the others 
wait for their money. If you ave very hard pressed, 
you may refer them to me. 1 am not a sentimental 
beggar, you know, now; that Ascot business took 
the softness out of my heart as well as my head ; 
but for the sake of old times, Herby, you may, if 


left alone. 


the worst comes to the worst, depend upon me for 
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four thousand.—No thanks, old fellow ; but if you 
wish to oblige me, you will be at Curlew Hall by 
to-morrow night.’ 


THE RED RIVER AND THE FERTILE 
BELT. 


ANOTHER great commercial sovereignty is about 
to be brought to an end. Another mighty and 
gigantic monopoly is to be broken up, and millions 
of acres of fair land brought into prolitable cultiva- 
tion. What the East India Company has already 
undergone, the Hudson’s Bay Company is about to 
undergo, in principle if not in detail. The former 
was deprived of its trading monopuly thirty or forty 
years ayo, and then (as a consequence of the 
formidable Mutiny) its sovereign or governing 
powers were taken away in 1858. There is no 

robability that the Hudson’s Bay Company will 
be reduced to a level with its great predecessor, in 
being made simply the receiver of guaranteed 
dividends ; it will still be a considerable land- 
owner in North America ; but there will be an end 
put to that pernicious state of things whereby vast 
regions of the earth’s surface have purposely been 
kept out of cultivation, in order that fur-bearing 
animals may be plentiful. 

What a halo of romance there is around this 
Hudson’s Bay Company! It reminds us of the 
arctic expeditions of Franklin, Richardson, Back, 
Rae, and other daring spirits, which the Company 
(to its great credit be it said) so often assisted with 
men aud stores. It reminds us of the old days of 
the fur-hunters and the trappers, when the Canadian 
voyageurs came down the Ottawa to Montreal with 
the year’s accumulation of furs, and when Moore's 
‘Canadian Boat-sonz’ might have been sung, 
whether it was or not. And it reminds us, too, 
of glorious old Leatherstocking and other fur- 
hunting heroes of Fenimore Cooper’s novels. Often 
have the hunters and the beavers, and the Com- 
pany and their territories, been incidentally noticed 
in this Journal ; but it may be useful just to group 
together a few facts, sufficient to shew how the 
present improved prospect has come about. 

In the time of James I., Hudson the navigator 
visited the bay which has ever since been known 
by his name ; and that is nearly all that is recorded 
concerning him. Half a century or so later (about 
1670), Prince Rupert equipped an expedition to 
Hudson’s Bay, built Fort Charles on the shores, 
and asked for a charter of incorporation. This was 
granted ; and never surely was a wilder grant 
based on so slender a ground. Charles IL. had no 
sovereign rights whatever in that inhospitable part 
of America ; and yet he gave to the ailventurers, 
under the title of the ‘Governor and Company of 
Adventurers trading to Hudson’s Bay, the most 
extravagant powers. They were to enjoy ‘the 
sole trade and commerce of all those seas, straits, 
bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds which are 
not now actually possessed by any of our subjects, 
or by the subjects of any other Christian prince or 
state’ The grant was vicious in legality, because 
Charles had no rightful power over those regions ; 
and it was indefinite in extent, because no one then 
knew how large is the area drained by the rivers 
which flow into Hudson’s Bay. The adventurers, 
doubtful whether the royal charter was strong 
enough in itself, succeeded in obtaining an act of 


parliament in 1690, confirming the privileges, but | 
only for a term of years, ‘That act expired jy 
1697, and has never been renewed. The Company 
has boldly rested on its royal charter, and |gs 
fought several successive generations of lawyers a 
to its validity. 

Until about the middle of the last century, the 
Company’s operations in no place extended mom 
than a hundred miles from the shores of the bay, 
The furs were brought by hunters and trappers to 
the forts or factories, where they were (not sold for 
money, but) bartered in exchange for articles of | 
English manufacture ; and it is abundantly evident | 
that the Company made enormous profits out of 
this bartering. In 1763, when British superseded 
French sovereignty in Canada, all that had beep | 
French was given up to George ILI. ; and it wag. 
tacitly assumed that the vast territories around and _ 
beyond the great lakes were to be his also, It | 
was deemed quite a legitimate thing that a body | 
of Canadian adventurers, calle the North-west | 
Company, should establish a fur-trading system | 
between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountuains; | 
and this they did in 1783. Then it was, however, | 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company startled everybody | 
with a bold claim to all the territory incluled | 
between the great lakes, Hudson’s Bay, and the | 
Rocky Mountains. In England, the Company | 
bafiled the lawyers; in America, it fought its battle | 
in rougher ways. The dividends from 1690 to | 
1783 had averaged sixty or seventy per cent. ; the 
sharcholders did not like so rich a preserve to be 
poached upon by outsiders ; and consequently they | 
declared something like war against the North- | 
west nfen. This warfare continued nearly forty | 
years. We are told that ‘the whole resources of | 
the Company were put forth to compel the North. 
west traders to abandon their project and retire | 
from the contest. Bloody contests ensued, The | 
country was the theatre of scenes of brutal violence | 
on the part of white men, which matched, if they | 
did not surpass in atrocity and ruthlessness, the | 
horrid scenes of slanghter in which the Indians 
gloried. The warfare between the rival traders | 
was at its height in 1811. In one pitched battle 
twenty-two persons were slain, In 1821, exhausted 
by their barbarous rivalries, the two companies | 
resolved to forget ancient feuds, and form a new | 
association, in which both might prosecute the | 
desired ends for their mutual advantage.’ | 

The ‘desired ends,’ What were these ends? | 
To keep out emigrants, settlers, colonists of all | 
kinds, in order that all trade with the natives, and | 
all profits from fur-bearing animals, might come | 
to the shareholders of the companies, The two | 
companies were equally bitten with this fault; and | 
it became even stronger after the amalgamation 
than before. 

Most persons have heard of the Red River Settle 
ment. Mie half century or so of its existence has | 
illustrated in a striking degree the plight of 4 
colony set down in such a land of monopoly. Ia 
1811, the Earl of Selkirk, a very large sharcholder 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company, succeeded in obtain 
ing from the Company a grant of sixteen thousand 
square miles of territory, in a region westward 0 
Lake Superior ; this was to enable him to colonise 
the land with destitute Scotchmen and their 
families, as a means of bettering their condition 
But although he succeeded by his voting power m 
influencing the one Company, he could not co: 
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the other. The North-west Company traders were 
bitterly hostile to the Scotch settlers, who were 
driven to great shifts in order to preserve life, and 
were often driven to seek safety in flight. When 
the two companies coalesced, the settlers believed 
that ae times were in store for them ; there 
was less barbarity, it is true ; but the united Com- 
pany sought more strenuously than ever to retain 
sovereign power over the whole of the vast territory 
north and west of the great lakes. The Earl of 
Selkirk died in 1836; and the Company gave 
eighty-four thousand pounds to his heirs, to buy 
back the Red River Settlement. This was bad 
for the settlers; seeing that free enterprise is 
quite inconsistent with the plan on which the fur- 
hunting re has been accustomed to act. 
Throughout the subsequent third of a century, 
the settlers have been constantly complaining that 
the Company’s servants exercised a despotic au- 
thority over them; that the judicial tribunals were 
partial and incompetent ; that the conditions under 
which the settlement was made have been violated ; 
that freedom of trade did not exist ; that they were 
forced to pay taxes, in the imposition of which 
they had no voice ; that they were not allowed to 
import goods, except under the control and in the 
ships of the Company; and that letters were often 
tampered with under an odious system of espionage. 

A new interest has lately been brought into the 
question. The British North American colonies 
became one confederation in 1867, by acts of the 
several legislatures; and it is now a matter of 
great commercial and national importance that 
there should be a good line of travel formed from 
these confederated colonies to British Columbia 
and Vancouver, across the Rocky Mountains. 
Unless this is done, our Yankee cousins will obtain 
almost complete and permanent command of the 
Pacific coast of North America, with all the advan- 
tages of trade to China, Japan, and the Malayan 
Archipelago. It has now been clearly ascertained 
that ecnals or railways, or both, can be formed. 
There is a tract of very rich soil called the Fertile 
Delt, stretching no less than one thousand miles 
long by two hundred wide, in the very route 
between Lake Superior and British Columbia: 
well fitted for a railway, and bounded on either 
side by luxurious corn and agricultural land. 
Red River Settlement is in immediate contiguity 
to this Fertile Belt, and would share in its pros- 
ps: Those who have read the accounts given 

vy Captain Palliser, Professor Hind, and Viscount 
Milton of this Fertile Belt, cannot but earnestly 
wish that such a favoured region were brought 
under cultivation, and made the home of a numer- 
ous and flourishing people. 

But this is well-nigh impossible, so long as the 
region belongs to a fur-hunting Company. The 
land so well fitted for human beings is improvi- 
dently wasted while left to beavers and raccoons, 
musquash and otter, nutria and chinchilla, The 
Red River, the Assiniboine, and the Saskatchewan 
will assuredly become the centre of a mighty 
civilisation by-and-by. Viscount Milton, and his 
companion, Dr Cheadle, having no other interest 
than that of truth to subserve, tell us that ‘ from 
Red River to the Rocky Mountains, along the 
banks of the Assiniboine and the fertile belt of the 
Saskatchewan, at least sixty millions of acres of 
the richest soil lie ready for the farmer, when he 


glorious country, capable of sustaining an enormous 
population, lies utterly useless, except for the 
support of a few Indians, and the enrichment of 
the shareholders of the Last Great Monopoly,’ 

It is no part of our present purpose to comment 
on the financial affairs of the Company. The 
territory, not the Company, is the point of interest 
to the public. Fortunately, the crown, a few 
a ago, refused to renew the fur-trading privi- 
eges in Vancouver and British Columbia; and 
since then, these colonies have prospered greatly. 
Many of the more experienced of the Hudson’s 
Bay directors and shareholders began to see clearly 
that colonisation and free trading would inevitably 
come before long in other portions of the terri- 
tory. The Company, in 1863, claimed fourteen 
hundred thousand square miles, or eight hundred 
and ninety-six million acres of territory, watered 
by fourteen hundred miles of lakes and navigable 
rivers; and on the strength of this magnificent 
claim (more than one hundred and fifty times the 
area of Great Britain), obtained a large increase of 
capital from new shareholders—converting the 
enterprise, in fact, into a kind of Limited Liability 
Company. Whether the new shareholders paid 
too dearly for their venture, is a point with which 
we are not concerned. 

The state of the wide-spreading Hndson’s Bay 
Territories, then, within the last two or three 
years, has been this. In the first place, Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia have become a flour- 
ishing colony, busy with gold-digging, corn-culti- 
vation, and commercial enterprise, and never likely 
again to be handed over to beaver-trappers and 
fur-traders. Then the British North-American 
colonies on the Atlantic coast—Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, &e.—havin; 
formed a confederation for mutual advantage, fee 
now a stronger incentive than ever to become a 
firm and flourishing community, constantly re- 
cruited with active and hard-handed emigrants 
from the mother-country. Next comes the fact, 
that England has long felt that the ten thousand 
residents at Red River Settlement have had a hard 
and unjust lot to bear, hemmed in on every side 
by a commercial body whose interest lay in regard- 
ing fur-bearing animals as more important than 
free colonists. Again, reliable travellers have 
clearly ascertained that the almost unpeopled region 
beyond and north-west of the Canadian lakes, now 
wholly owned (or at anyrate claimed) by the 
Company, contains the magnificent Fertile Belt, 
the potential food-granary for millions of people. 
In the next place, the United States’ territories of. 
Illinois and Minnesota, the very heart and centre 
of corn-growing, are so near to Red River, that the 
settlers will have a strong temptation to become 
members of the great Republic, and thus introduce 
political complications, if they are much longer 
neglected by the British government. Then comes 
the consideration, that the British colonies on the 
Pacific coast have a strong desire to be placed 
in easy communication with those on the Atlantic 
coast ; this can only be done by means of good 
roads, canals, or = $s; it is known that such 
channels of travel can be made through the whole 
breadth of America in land belonging to the 
British crown; and it is urgently felt that the 
interests of no private Company ought to be allowed 
to stand in the way of so magnificent a future. 


shall be allowed to enter in and possess it. This 


Lastly, the Hudson’s Bay property has passed, < 
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some degree, into the hands of new owners, natu- 
rally desirous of retaining such rights and privileges 
as can be shewn to be legally possessed, but a 
good deal shorn of the old-fashioned fur-hunting 
exclusiveness. 

Out of these multiplied considerations a new 
state of things has arisen. The Company is willing 
to part with hundreds of millions of acres now 
uncultivated and almost unpeopled, upon equitable 
terms. Canada, backed up by the other colonies, 
is willing to encourage in every possible way settle- 
ment and cultivation in the fertile portion of this 
region. The imperial government is willing to 
assist, in its own cautious way, in establishing and 
recognising a free and busy colony there. It will 
be hard indeed if something good does not come 
out of all this. A ‘Rupert’s Land Act’ was passed 
in 1868, empowering the crown to obtain territory 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to add it 
to the dominion of Canada. Based upon this act, a 
formal offer has been made by the government to 
the Company: so many hundred thousand pounds 
in cash, and so many million acres in undisputed 
ownership, in return for a surrender of all the 
other territory now possessed by the Company. The 
result must be recorded in other pages than these ; 
but that the ‘beginning of the end, in regard to 
the long-continued neglect of that region, is coming, 
we may regard as almost certain. Let us remember 
that it was Sir George Simpson himself, the highest 
representative of the Company over there, who 
used these glowing words: ‘The soil of the Red 
River Settlement is a black mould of considerable 
depth, which, when first tilled, produces extra- 
ordinary crops, as much on some occasions as forty 
returns of wheat; and even after twenty successive 
years of cultivation, without the relief of manure 
or of fallow or of green crop, it still yields from 
fifteen to twenty-five bushels an acre. The wheat 
— is plump and There are also 
arge quantities of grain of all kinds, besides beef, 
mutton, pork, butter, cheese, and wool in abundance.’ 
All that we know of the Red River and Lake 
Winnipeg regions seems to point to an analogy 
with the land noticed in Douglas Jerrold’s sparkling 
words: ‘ Tickle it with a hoe, and it will laugh with 
harvest.’ 


AN OPTICAL DELUSION. 


‘I TELL you what ’tis, Pen, you've just fallen in 
luck’s way—that’s where it is.’ 

I had spent the evening with him; we had 
supped. Penuel Crossley, my old schoolfellow, 
the dunderheadedest boy in the school, without a 
shilling’s-worth of brains, or sixpence-worth of ex- 
pectations, had, somehow or other, managed to 
make a good match a year ago, on the strength of 
which he had just taken the Manor-house in our 
little village of Copseford, and settled down in 
dignified ease as a country ‘squire,’ with a four- 
wheeler of his own; whilst I, who used to write 
half his exercises for him, was still working hard 
for a living, and trudging it on foot. I didn’t 
grudge him his prosperity, but I wanted him at 
least to admit that it came through no effort of his 
own—that it was, in fact, nothing but luck. 

‘ Luck !’ cried Crossley, a little contemptuously, 
I thouglit—‘luck! do you say? Look you here, 


my good fellow; my luck is just this: it is all my 
eye—that’s what my luck is’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I retorted. ‘Do you mean to tel] 
me that you’ve worked for the money you spend 
in paying for this place? Do you mean to say 
that your gold is the fruit of your brains or your 
hands? That it is good money, warm from the 
sweat of your brow, or that —— 

‘Now, don't,’ he interrupted, ‘don’t I tell you 
it’s all my eye ?” 

‘It’s not all my eye,’ I continued, ‘if you’—_ 

‘Hush! I didn’t say “twas all your eye ; I said 
it was all mine. Look at me.’ 

I looked at him. I saw through the wreathing 
clouds of smoke with which he surrounded himself, 
a great, tall, handsome, hulking fellow, with close 
curly hair, like a Roman _ gladiator, and a pair of 
very handsome eyes, a little constrained perhaps in 
their expression, partly, as I judged from school 
antecedents, because he hadn't much to express, 
and partly from his being a. little far-sighted. [| 
knew he could not see objects close to him without 
peculiar spectacles. 

* You don’t see anything wrong about me, then ?’ 
he asked, when I had concluded my scrutiny. 

No, I didn’t. He was toying with a lead-peneil 
which was in his hand when he asked the 
question. 

‘Nor yet now?’ and he deliberately took the 
lead-pencil, and tapped it against his left eye— 
right on the eyeball—and played a little tattoo 
upon it. ‘Nor yet now?’ he said. 

‘Pen, what do you mean ?’ I cried aghast. 

‘Just this: I tell you it’s all my eye. It’s only 
a glass one, but a capital bit of window-glass it is 
—as good as most window-glass you’ll find in 
London—too dark to see through, but it keeps the 
draught out.’ And he turned away for a minute, 
whisked his eye out, wiped it with his handker- 
chief, and then, covering up his sightless cavity, 
brought the eye to me to examine. It was so thin 
one could blow it away with a breath, and it 
looked like a fragile shell of porcelain. 

‘ This is my luck,’ he said, when he had inserted 
his eye again. ‘It is my eye—all my eye—and 
nothing else. If you want to know how, just light 
up another Manila, and listen’ 

‘But which is the artificial eye ?’ I asked, for I 
declare I could not tell as I looked at him, 

‘ Left, said Pen, tapping it affectionately. 
“’Tisn’t bad, eh? There are only three people 
know it beside yourself—namely, the optician, my 
father-in-law, and my wile, so l’ve kept my secret 

retty well ; and you need not go and tell every- 

ody about Copseford that the new squire has a 
game eye! Twopenny-worth of gunpowder did it, 
at school, after you left, so it’s no wonder you didn’t 
know. I had loaded a small brass cannon which 
wouldn’t fire ; and looking down the muzzle to see 
why it wouldn’t go off, the charge went in, and my 
eye went out. I left school—blown out of it, as it 
were ; and having recovered from the accident, 
and had my eye replaced with this very artistic 
piece of china-ware, I went home to Stepminster, 
to study medicine under my father. My father, 
although called Dr Crossley by courtesy, was not 
a properly qualified doctor of medicine; he was, 
strictly speaking, a “ medical man ;” but folks in 
our town were never very particular about what 
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letters a professed surgeon wrote after his name, 
so long as he could write enough of them. Dr 
Crossley was Medical Inspector to the Local Board 
of Health (unkind persons called him Inspector of 
Nuisances), and had little or no private practice. 
It was his idea that I should keep the loss of my 
eye a profound secret, because he wished gradually 
to work me into his own position, for which his 
failing health was rapidly incapacitating him. He 
had some notion the Board might fancy a man 
could not “ inspect” enough for the post with one 
eye. For my part I should have thought a nose 
the most needful organ for an inspector of nuis- 
ances ; and I have found one eye quite enough to 
see through a Board and all their wooden ways. 
After a few years, I began to relieve my father of 
his duties, until, though he still nominally held 
the position of inspector, the whole of the work 
was done by me. As it was satisfactorily done, 
the Board made no difliculty about transferring the 
appointment to me, on my father’s retirement, 
which only shortly preceded his death. One 
member of the Board in particular complimented 
me very highly on my assiduity in the discharge 
of the duties of the office. “He is only a young 
man, sir,” he said, addressing the chairman ; “ but 
he has an eye like a hawk.” He was right. I had 
aneye. Such was the energy with which I worked 
to put down nuisances, that the mere mention of 
my eye was almost suflicient to get them removed. 
A person whose neighbour kept pigs in his back- 
yar had simply to say to that neighbour: “ Look 
out ; the inspector has his eye upon you,” and there 
was really no need for my interference. Such was 
the beautiful respect and awe in which the towns- 
folk held my eye. But not one of them knew the 
singular meaning which attached to being under 
my eye—not a soul of them knew he was telling 
the truth by accident. 

‘Some time before I was appointed inspector, a 
wealthy old gentleman, by the name of Tredgold, 
a widower, had settled in Stepminster. Some said 
he was a retired Liverpool merchant, others that 
he was a retired London broker. People hardly 
knew what he was, or where he had come from, or 
what for. He was not very communicative on 
these points ; but it was agreed that he was rich, 
and it was indisputable that he had a very pretty 
only daughter, Laura. He therefore became an 
object of interest to parents of marriageable young 
men in Stepminster ; whilst Miss Tredgold became 
a ditto ditto to those young men themselves. The 
Tredgolds were invited out a good deal. They 
were not at all proud; they appeared fond of 
society ; they accepted those invitations ; and in 
turn, their hosts became their guests. They were 
very much liked, I really believe for their own 
sakes, more than on account of Mr Tredgold’s 
wealth, Mr Tredgold was excellent company ; 
had seen a great deal of the world, could make 
himself at home in any society, and, what is more, 
could make every one else feel so too, if not a 
little too much so at times, for he was somewhat 
eccentric. As for Laura Tredgold, there could not 
be two opinions about her; she had the blackest 
eyes, the prettiest face, and the best fortune of any 
girl in Stepminster ; more, she was known to be 
good tempered, unassuming, and, in a word, 
nice, 

‘Now, although the Tredgolds had been settled 
for four years in our town, and notwithstanding 


one after another of the best and most well-to-do 
of our young gentlemen, young professional men, 
and young tradesmen had laid continual siege to 
her heart during that time, Miss Tredgold was still 
disengaged. She referred all suitors to her father, 
who professed to be flattered by their attentions, 
but told each of them, with never-failing affability, 
“he had other intentions respecting his daughter's 
future.” This was his continual reply to all appli- 
cations—“ he had other intentions respecting his 
daughter’s future ;” and he never varied a word, but 
delivered it with equal good-humour and courtesy 
in every case, 

‘Stepminster was puzzled as to what those inten- 
tions could be. It was demonstrable that Miss 
Tredgold was not engaged elsewhere. They never 
received visitors from a distance; and more than 
one disappointed suitor ascertained, through his 
servants, from the Tredgolds’ servants, that Miss 
Tredgold was actually free still. 

‘I became acquainted with the family through 
my connection with a private musical society for 
the practice of vocal and instrumental chamber 
music. The society had been founded very recently 
by Mr Tredgold, himself no mean amateur on the 
double-bass. We met at members’ houses alter- 
nately, and managed to spend some of the 
pleasantest evenings I can call to mind in this 
way. My own part in the performances was 
chiefly confined to singing tenor. Laura Tredgold 
played the piano or organ with real nervous 
feeling, besides which she had a very respectable 
soprano voice. My great interest in the study and 

ractice of music led Mr Tredgold to invite me to 

is house rather frequently, to try over some of 
Mendelssohn’s trios with Laura and himself, until 
I became a constant visitor, always welcomed to 
their home and table. 

‘It went on like this for a good bit, and the trios 
frequently came down to duets between Miss 
Tredgold and me, whilst her father would add a 
double-bass obligato to her piano accompaniment. 
At last I grew very miserable. I began to feel 
that I loved Laura Tredgold, and that my position 
as a miserable one-eyed inspector of nuisances was 
an insuperable barrier to telling her so, and much 
less her affable old father rasping away at his double- 
bass in happy unconsciousness of my feelings. I 
tried to stifle these feelings, and to look upon our 
acquaintance simply in the light of a musical one. 
I am afraid the very effort I made to hide them 
must have in some way betrayed them to Laura, 
for I became impressed with a growing conviction 
that she knew what I felt, and that her own 
inclinations were at least not unfavourable towards 
me. I noticed, or thought I did, that when I 
entered the room a faint blush would overspread 
her cheek—that she would look round and single 
out mine from among the other faces at the meet- 
ings of the musical society, and that a 
found it, her eyes would stay restfully and satisfie 
on mine for 2 moment—her deep lustrous dark 
eyes—before turning with greater unconcern upon 
the rest. And when she parted from me of an 
evening, I remember how she would raise those 
eyes to mine with a gentle expression that made 
me dizzy to think about as I would run out of the 
house and reflect on my one-eyed-ness, Laura had 
speaking eyes, as folks say. They were not bash- 
ful eyes, but mild and gentle ; and when I looked 


into their depths, they seemed to flash back saa 
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a favourable answer to what I longed to, yet dared 
not, ask. That the longer I reflected on the social 
inequality between my position and hers, the more 
seasived I became at least to try my fate, and hear 
at worst my rejection, will be readily understood 
by the lad who has read his first love-story. It 
was not so much this—it was my eye. I dared 
not tell her, lest, if she rejected me, it should get 
bruited about Stepminster that the Board had a 
one-eyed inspector. That would be ruin. It was 
clear to me I must keep this secret locked up in 
my own—eyelid. But suppose I should be married 
with my glass eye, and never tell my wife? I 
should A found out? There would be an end 
to all confidence, for I should be a wretched 
deceiver; and would it not be obtaining a wile 
and a fortune under false pretences ? 

* However, candidly, I only expected rejection 
of my suit, after the experience of so many more 
eligible young men than myself. And should I, 
for this, put my eye in any one’s power, and lose 
my place as inspector? No. I would risk keeping 
the secret, and know my fate first. I could easily 
tell her afterwards. Excuse my not dwelling on 
the terms in which I laid bare the state of my 
feelings to Laura Tredgold. It is neither here nor 
there to the story. 

“I have loved you, Mr Crossley,” she said with 
emotion, “and only you. I have never loved 
another. Yet I fear i can never be yours. You 
do not know—not know,” she continued, sobbing 
on my shoulder, “ what brought us to Stepminster. 
No; you don’t know. Yet, if you will ask my 
father, first, for his consent to your suit, and next 
to tell you what brought us to Geoudeuee; if his 
answer to the first is favourable to your desire, and 
if his answer to the second is satisfactory to your 
mind, I will be your wife.” 

‘This seemed queer to me. What did I care 
— brought them to Stepminster? Absolutely 
nothing. 

‘Whilst we had been talking—Laura and I— 
the old gentleman had been up-stairs, to rummage 
out some new trios for our next practice. 

“Lovely things!” said Mr Tredgold, patting 
them affectionately. 

“Could I have a little conversation with you, Mr 
Tredyold, in private ?” 

“Oh, nonsense! Not now. I know what 
you've got to say—or I guess, ‘That’s all my 
eye, sir,” he said severely: “we are going to 

ractice now. Oh, they are lovely things!” and 
1e took an enthusiastic rasp at his double-bass. 
“We will talk, if you like, after supper, when 
Laura goes to bed. Now, then—one, two, 
three.” 

‘And off we went into chamber music. It was 
avery constrained affair, after what I knew, and 
what Laura knew, and what we both judged, I feel 
sure, that he seemed to know was coming. For 
three blessed hours we kept this up; then supper 
eame, which L thought never would end. At last, 
Laura kissed her father, and wishing me good- 
night, resting her full dark eyes on mine with a 
new and happier meaning in them, retired. 

“Well, Mr Crossley,” the old gentleman began, 
when he heard Laura’s footstep die away up 
the stairs—* well, sir, 1 expect I know what you 
have to say. I may as well be candid, and tell you 
Iam not taken by surprise. I have had a good 
many young men here, and I have observed their 


attentions to my daughter have naturally resulted 
in a little conversation with me. lave also 
watched you, and had no doubt your attentions 
would result. similarly in a few words in private 
with me. Now} let us have these few words short 
and to the purposé»# You are come to tell me you 
love my daughter, Laura }” 

‘This was a most unpromising beginning, cer- 
tainly. It is very annoying to get the ground 
cut from under your feet with this bewildering 
candour. 

“TI certainly was about to say, sir, that I love 
your daughter ; that I love her truly and disin- 
terestedly ; and that in making this confession, I 
have not an eye to”—— 

“You have not an eye to?” echoed Mr Tredgold, 
emphasising the “not” in a very unpleasant manner, 

“IT mean, sir, I am not in the slightest degree 
influenced by pecuniary considerations, knowing, 
though I do, that Miss Tredgold’s position is very 
far above mine, from a pecuniary point of view, 
In fact, a reflection on this very inequality has for 
a long time prevented my declaring the state of 
my feelings to Miss Tredgold herself, notwith- 
standing 1 had reason to hope that it would be 
reciprocated on her part.” 

“Well, sir, I can only say 1 have other inten- 
tions respecting my daughter's future”. 

‘Mr Tredyold coughed. The very words. It was 
all over, I thought. 

“Than pecuniary ones,” the old gentleman add 
after a slight pause. “ They are a very one-ey 
sort of consideration, sir, after all.” 

*T acquiesced, but I wished he would not allude 
to partiat blindness even in that metaphorical 
manner. 

“ But,” Mr Tredgold continued, “ having seen a 
good deal of you for some time past, I am not dis- 
posed to think you a man influenced by considera- 
tions of that kind. Have you mentioned your 
sentiments to Miss Tredyold ? Yes? And they 
are returned? Yes? In that case you may con- 
sider the matter settled, so far as my consent is 
concerned. I am simply anxious for her happi- 
ness. No doubt, you wonder at my ready assent 
in your case to d suit which I have refused a 
number of gentlemen in much better positions 
than your own? I have my own reasons. I do 
nut want money for my daughter. I can give her 
as much as I think it good for any young pair 
to have.” 

“ What a gem of a father-in-law !” I thought. 

“The fact is, 1 am a student, sir,” he went on— 
“a humble one, it is true, of individual character 
as delineated in the human eye.” 

‘I began to feel very particularly uncomfortable. 

“ At one time I studied phrenology. What is 
moral character? says the phrenologist. Moral 
character, he replies, is bumps. I tried nosology. 
What is the index of intelligence ? asks the nosol- 
ogist. It is yournose. He knows nothing. They 
are all wrong together. Where do I look to read 
the moral and perceptive faculties of the human 
mind !—whither do [ turn to seek for infallible 
indications that my confidence shall not be mis- 
placed? To the eye, sir. The eye is the window 
of the soul. That is where a man’s character is 
written. Depend upon it, it is all in your eye.” 

‘Really, this was very disagreeable. I was so 
perplexed I could not tell what todo. It flashed 
through my mind that I had better go down on my 
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knees, and at once avow myself a wretched one- 
eyed impostor, regardless of all consequences to 
the inspectorship. But this is weakness, | thought. 
Should I give up the secret of so many years’ 
standing, and lose Laura and the inspectorship at 
one fell swoop? No. With a powerful effort, I 
controlled my feelings. 

“T have read your eyes,” said Mr Tredgold, 
“ond I must say they impress me with a favour- 
able opinion of the candour and frankness of your 
disposition.” 

© What a guilty being I felt! 

“A very favourable opinion, sir. And I will 
say I have confidence in you. Plainly, I like you; 
and I would rather have you for a son-in-law than 
any other young gentleman I know ; and I believe 
you will make Laura a good husband.” 

‘For very shame, I could hardly find words 
suitably to express my acknowledgments of his 
good opinion ; but I blurted out something, and 
the old gentleman shook me cordially by the hand, 
and wished me good-night. 

“] don't know if you will think me unduly 
inquisitive,” I said, “ but I should like to ask you 
one question before I go.” 

“Not at all. You probably mean as to the 
amount of the settlement ” 

“No, no,” I interrupted, colouring. “I assure 
you that was furthest from my thoughts. It is on 
avery different subject. Your daughter wished me 
to ask why you came to Stepminster ?” 

‘Mr Tredyold looked at me keenly for a moment, 
then he replied, with some abruptness: “ Change 
of air.—Good-night.” 

‘The manner in which he said “ good-night” 
did not admit of further conversation. 

‘Why had Laura insisted on my asking this 
Surely not to elicit such an unsatis- 

actory piece of information as this. I fancied I 
heard the old gentleman chuckle to himself as he 
shut the street-door on me, 

‘Could there be any reason worth keeping secret 
connected with Mr Tredgold’s coming to Step- 
minster? Had he done anything wrong? Did he 
want to avoid anything, or anybody? It did not 
look like it, for he had taken no pains to live a 

uict retiring life in the town. Again, why did 

ura’ wish me to know the reason that had 
brought them here? It mattered nothing to me, 
that [ could see. I loved Laura ‘Tredgold; that 
was enough for me. 

‘Then L thought about my eye. Could I tell 
them, after deceiving them hitherto? The worst 
of the first step in deception is, it makes the others 
so easy. I did not see that I could. Besides, 
surely it was no crime to have a glass eye: it was 
my misfortune. Why should I go and tell people: 
“Look here; this is a glass eye,” when they liked 
it better for believing it to be real? It would be 
cruel—heartless, Besides, Laura did not love me 
for my eye. No; I would not tell her yet, I 
determined—I would rather she should find it 
out. Perhaps I would lead her on gently to the 
discovery, and so break the blow, and be able to 
say: “La! bless me—what! didn’t you know it?” 
That would be the preferable course. 

‘When I next saw Laura, she was very eager to 
know if her father had told me anything about the 
reason which brought them to settle in Stepminster. 
I mentioned his reply, and it caused her a good 

of apparent uneasiness. 


“He ought to have told you that, Pen. I don’t 
think I ought to be your wife till you know.” 

‘I protested my utter indifference to the cause 
that brought them here, whatever it might be. 

“ But, Pen,” she said, plucking at her dress—“O 
dear, you ought to know it. 1 wish I could tell 
you. I am sure you will regard me with an eye 
of scorn by-and-by, when you find I have kept 
something from you.” The tears were coming up 
in her beautiful eyes as she looked at me. 

*No, I said ; nothing would ever make me chan 
my opinion of her, as the dearest darling—— Well, 
we will leave the epithets. In fact, as I thought 
of my secret, which I had not disclosed, it was 
rather a relief to me that she should not tell me 
why they came to Stepminster. It encouraged 
and excused me, as it were, for my own reserve. 
But I would much have preferred, though, she 
should have said “ eyes of scorn,” instead of an eye. 
Everybody seemed to talk about an eye to me in 
a way which seemed quite personal. 

“ Are you sure, Pen, you will forgive me, what- 
ever you learn about me in the future ?” 

* Certain,” I said. 

‘Well, in course of time, we were married. I 
still maintained my office as inspector. No one 
ever had such a wife as mine—the best-tempered 
and most lovable creature, I really believe, in the 
world. Our congeniality of feeling was something 
wonderful. Even down to little matters of the 
most trivial character in likes and dislikes, there 
was perfect unanimity between us. It may seem 
a very absurd instance to give of this unanimity, 
it is so trifling. But I have always had a great 
antipathy to flies. I very nearly exposed my 
secret on one occasion before the Board, owing to 
flies. It was autumn, and a fly had been buzzing 
about my face, stinging me for a long time whilst 
reading a Report. ‘Then I missed him ; I thought 
he was gone. Meantime, that fly was intently 
engaged in my glass eye. It was a wonder the 
Board never noticed it; if they had, I should 
have been found out. At home, I have devoted 
a great deal of my leisure, in the fly-season, to 
devising traps and poisonous sweetmeats for them, 
and I have fly-cages in every room, I was almost 
afraid Laura would think this suspicious ; but no, 
she never did. Her skin is particularly delicate 
and sensitive. Laura did not like flies; 1 was 
glad of that. 

‘There was one thing, I must say, caused me no 
little annoyance about Laura, It was only a little 
thing in itself, and no doubt I ought to have been 
above feeling hurt at such a trifle. Still, ever so little 
a thing, when it’s in your eye, for instance, as a 
speck of dust, does cause a great deal of annoyance, 
With the congeniality of feeling between us, I 
certainly did feel hurt that Laura should keep her 
desk constantly and consistently locked from me, 
I wanted some ink one day. I knew she had some 
in her desk, and asked for the keys. The way she 
hustled about to open that desk herself, and the 
excuses she made to prevent my going to it, were a 
masterpiece of female diplomacy. It was not that 
I wanted to go to her desk, so much as that I 
didn’t like being locked away from it. It preyed 
on my mind when I considered the mutual confi- 
dence that should subsist between man and wile. 
To be sure, I had not told her about my glass eye 
—that was the only secret I had from Laura—but 
then she didn’t know that, and she at least believed 
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I had withheld nothing whatsoever from her, so 
that there was no excuse for her withholding any- 
thing from me. Another thing to do with the 
desk was this: Laura had received at least two 
letters since our marriage, not in female hand- 
writing, which she very artfully cajoled and 
persuaded me out of wanting to see. I knew they 
were in the desk. And there was a certain neat 
little parcel, “a present,” she said, “ from a friend.” 
That went into the desk too. But why this 
mystery? A harmless deception on my part was 
excusable, but I could not bear deception in other 


‘ By-and-by, from this very little seed, there 

w up a sort of constraint between us, until 

ura, observing it, at last threw me her keys, and 
calling me a “bad Penny” (a playful title of 
reproach), bade me examine her desk myself, and 
not be suspicious about nothing. Then I felt 
ashamed of myself, and wouldn't do it. Then 
Laura insisted on turning it out before my eyes, 
and shewing me its contents. I would not read 
the letters, but I saw a little box with a brooch in 
it, which I much doubted being the same she had 
received in the packet alluded to. It was all very 
well her calling me a “horrid Bluebeard,” but I 
knew the handwriting on the paper enclosing it 
was not the same, for I distinctly remembered 
that writing. 

*One day, coming home tired after a fagging 
morning’s work at inspecting, I found my house- 
hold in great commotion. One of my female 
domestics was crying, and on my entering the 
house, she began: “ Oh, if you please, sir, missus 
have fell.” 

“Fell? fell?” I asked in amazement. “ What 
do you mean, girl ?” 

“ Fell, sir; fell down-stairs and hurt herself.” 

“Where is she?” I asked, pushing past her to 
seek my wife. 

“T hope you'll bear up, sir—but missus have 
gone. Gone, sir—left the house,” the servant 
added, seeing my look of incredulity. “I was 
up-stairs, cleanin’ of myself for dinner,” the girl 
continued, “ when I heard somethin’ fall on the 
stairs, and I heard missus scream. I went and 
helped her up, for she had fell and hurt her fore- 
head. She went to her room cryin’ very much, 
and wouldn’t let us do nothin’ for her. She put 
on her things, sir, and went out almost directly 
afterwards, sayin’ she had left a note for you, sir. 
She was sobbin’ very much when she left.” 

‘ Seriously agitated about my wife, I ran wp-stairs, 
and found on Laura’s dressing-table the following 
note: 


‘Dearest Pen—Forgive my leaving you thus. 
T have suffered much from deceiving you so long, 
but never thought it would come to this. Do not 
follow me ; my peace depends upon it. You will 
soon know all. My father will know of my 
going. Laura. 


‘Cool, upon my word. Was this the woman 
whom I had loved, and cherished, and adored, and 
kept no secret from?—that is, nothing worth 
mentioning—to go and own to a systematic course 
of deception? And her father a base accomplice 
too! he knew of her going. Clasping my hands 
franticly to my forehead, “O woman, woman! 
look upon the wreck you have made !” I exclaimed. 
The emotion was too powerful, for my glass eye 


fell out with the force of the blow, and shivered | 
itself to fragments at my feet. On second thoughts, 
I was glad she could not look upon the wreck she 
had made. | 

‘Yet, could I believe Laura false? Then the 
demon of jealousy whispered to me about the 
letters, and the “ present from a friend.” I hardly | 
dared to think about the agitation she had invari- 
ably betrayed when I had referred to this subject, 
At least, 1 would go to her father, Mr Tredgold— 
¢o and wring the truth from him, deceitful 
impostor that he was—and know the worst. 

‘But stay. It was utterly impossible to go as I 
was—without my eye. I had been accustomed to 
keep a spare eye against emergencies in my desk at 
the inspector's office. I had broken that a month 
ago, and though I had written for a new one to be 
addressed to the office, it had not yet arrived. 
Delay was agonising; but I could certainly do 
nothing till I had ‘been to London and got my 
vision repaired. 

‘Holding my handkerchief to my face, I set off 
immediately to the railway station, telling all the 
inquiring friends who stopped me, that some- 
thing had blown in my eye (this was no fib, for 
gunpowder had, years before!). Arrived there, I 
eagerly inquired if my wife had been seen to leave. 
She had, the station-master told me; she had in 
fact left by the previous train, with a ticket for 
London—apparently much distressed in mind— 
dressed in travelling costume, with a thick black 
veil on. Evidently for the purpose of avoiding 
recognition as much as possible, 1 decided. I was 
therefore on the very road to overtake her, while, 
as my train avas express, I should be in London 
within an hour of the time at which she could 
arrive. 

‘On reaching London, after a few unsuccessful 
inquiries at the Waterloo terminus respecting a 
lady answering the description I gave, I told a 
cabman to drive me to Mr Bernotti’y the optician’s 
in Regent Street. 

“Will you walk into a private room, and wait, 
sir, for a few minutes ? Mr Bernotti is engaged 
just now.” 

However, presently, Mr Bernotti appeared. A 
pleasant little man, with twinkling eyes, a buoyant 
disposition, and a cork-leg, which always seemed 
restive, and not properly broken in—it never went 
well with the other leg ; it was too fast for it; and 
it appeared to impress the natural leg with o 
hopeless conviction of inferiority. 

* After profuse apologies for keeping me waiting, 
and several conciliatory flourishes which his cork- 
leg seemed to get up independently of him, and 
entirely on its own account, Mr Bernotti said: 
“This is your size, I see by my books—No. 193 
Hazel”—taking one from a case of several hun- 
dreds—“ and a very neat eye it is. Shall I put 
you up an ‘off-eye’ for spare use? Thank you, 
sir—Am I doing pretty well in eyes? Thank 
you, yes; nothing to complain of.—You would 
nardly have thought it? No; probably not—few 
persons would, in fact. You see that the triumph 
of art is so perfect, one docs not really know 
who has glass eyes and who has not. Scores of 
people, in every town, wear them who are never 
suspected of such a thing, the illusion is £0 
perfect. Yours, I am proud to own, is a very 
successful case. There are others no less 80. 
Among the list of persons who have obtained 
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respectable damages from various railway com- 
panies for the loss of an eye, and even pensions 
from government, I could point to at least a few 
instances in which the eye so damaged has been 
one of my make. No one has been the wiser. In 
fact, —= the other day, I was deceived myself. 
A French gentleman was introduced to me by a 
friend as requiring an eye. This is his eye, sir— 
No. 81 Gray. Well, sir, after carefully matching 
the artificial eye by the real one, I directed his 
attention to the extreme lightness of our manufac- 
ture, and begged him to hold it up to the light 
and observe its transparency. If you will believe 
me, sir, that gentleman’s other eye, which I took 
for real, was glass. He was blind as a bat. I 
never knew it till he told me.” 

‘With renewed apologies, Mr Bernotti followed 
his leg, which flourished off, down-stairs. Having 
wished him good-alternoon, I set out to prosecute 
my search after my wife. 

‘I need not detail the particular steps by which 
I sought to carry out this purpose; but I may 
state that I drove to every metropolitan railway 
station, and made most careful inquiries. Next 
day, after fruitless search, I determined to re- 
turn to the Waterloo terminus, and endeavour to 
elicit something which might guide me in fresh 
investigations. I found waiting for me there a 
telegram: “From Mr Tredgold, Stepminster, to 


| Penuel Crossley, Esq., London.—Come down. It is 
all right. Laura is here.” 


‘I was so thankful! But what could she have 


| meant by “having deccived me,” and “for long ?” 
| thought, referring to her note. 
| she have written me such a note at all, and aroused 
_ such cruel suspicions? There was a good deal to 


And why should 


be explained, at anyrate. 
‘I returned to Stepminster by next train, and 
hurried off to Mr Tredgold’s. Laura received me 


| at the door in an ecstasy of delight ; and I was 


about putting twenty different questions to her at 
a time, to know the reason of her singular conduct, 
when old Mr Tredgold said: “ Wait a bit. None 
of that, Just cast your eye this way, Pen, my boy: 


| here’s a little bit of a round I want you and Laura 


to try over with me before I allow a word to be 
said about this little mystery.—No ; I insist,” he 
said, seeing me about to remonstrate. 
first, business afterwards.” 

‘The cloth was laid for supper, and we sat round 
the table, a plate in front of each of us, while Mr 
Tredgold handed Laura and me the notes of the 
round, keeping a copy for himself. 

‘When i had glanced at my copy, I felt ready 
to sink through the floor with mortification. I 
could not believe my eyes—eye, I mean. 

“Now then,” cried Mr Tredgold smartly. 
“Laura begins—one, and two, and ”—- 

‘Laura began, blushing, and in a voice very 
unlike her natural one, to sing : 


Allegretto. 


= 


O! do you know the Glass-eyo Man? 0! 


=== 


do you know bis name? Who keeps the shop in 


Pleasure | 


Te - gent Street, And gocs lit-tle lame? 


‘This was terrible; but reflection was out of 
the question, for Mr Tredgold, with his stentorian 
bass, immediately began singing, to the same air, 
by way of reply : 


“O yes, I know the Glass-eye Man; 
Bernotti is his name ; 
He keeps the shop in Regent Strect, 
And goes a little lame.” 


‘But the worst was, the terrible proof Mr 
Tredgold gave that he really did know the Glass- 
eye Man, for he had no sooner finished the verse, 
than, with a burst of laughter, he took out his 
own eye—to my terrible surprise, a glass one—and 
placed it on the plate before him. I was almost 
stupefied. But in a moment, the old gentleman 
recovered himself from his chuckles sutliciently to 
call out: “ Cho-rus, if you please!” In which I 
very lugubriously joined. 


| 


one of us knows his name, Who keeps the shop in 


Re - gent Strect, And gocs a ilit-tle lame. 


fests 


“Now,” said my eccentric father-in-law, “ it’s 
my turn.” And he addressed the inquiry to me to 
the same tune. 

1 was forced, very reluctantly, to own, in reply, 
as he had done, that I certainly did know the 
individual referred to. 

“Very well, then,” he remarked, when I had 
finished, “ out with it, can’t you ?” 

‘Very furtively I obeyed, and placed my eye on 
the plate before me. My wife gave a scream of 
langhter, which much disconcerted me. There we 
were, two of us—Mr Tredgold and 1—holding our 
handkerchiefs up to our faces, and contemplating 
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the upturned glance of our eyes from our plates. 
It was most ludicrously horrible. 

“ Cho-rus, if you please.” 

‘Whereupon we stated harmoniously that there 
were “ two of us” knew the Glass-eye 

*I thought we had done. 

“No, no,” said Mr Tredgold ; “ pass the harmony 
round.” 

‘It therefore devolved pq: me to put the 
question to my wife: “ Did she know,” &c. 

‘Before I had finished, the truth flashed across 
me—sure enough she did. 

‘With a little terrified ery, she deposited her eye 
on the plate, and ran out of the room, leaving us to 
sing the chorus by ourselves, to wit : 


“ Then there are three of us know the Glass-eye Man ; 
Bernotti is his name ; 
Who keeps the shop in Regent Street, 
And goes a little lame.” 


‘In a few minutes, Laura returned with her 
“ off”-eye inserted in place of the one left in the 
room, “ You know now why I went to London, 
Pen. I fell down going up-stairs with my spare 
eye in my hand, and the other one falling out, I 
broke both unfortunately at once. The two letters 
you were so suspicious about were from Bernotti— 
so was the box. You might have known he would 
not have addressed letters to two persons in one 
house in the same handwriting, on such a private 
matter, you dear old goose you. But you need not 
be jealous again, for we will have our eyes down 
together in future—won’t we, dear ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr Tredgold ; “we'll all have our 
eyes down together, now the mischief is out, and 
— they ’ll come cheaper, like that.—But now, 

ister Crossley, I’ll have a word with you. I'll 
tell you why we came to Stepminster. Soon after 
Laura left school, she met with the accident that 
deprived her of the sight of one eye. When it was 
replaced with the best imitation we could procure, 
I began to see there would be plenty of suitors 
yearning to accept her one eye as a drawback that 
might be balanced by her money, for everybody 
knew of her misfortune as well as her fortune. I 
did not care to have Laura wooed under circum- 
stances so disadvantageous to her real merits, so I 
removed here, where at least there could be no 
knowledge of her infirmity to prejudice her future. 
I had no intention that Laura should marry with- 
out her husband’s knowing the secret as soon as 
she was honestly loved for her own sake. If I 
withheld that secret from you, it was your own 
fault. Ll was disposed to you from the first, from 
discovering that you had a glass eye; and I gave 
you every opportunity to own it, even leading the 
conversation to the subject. You refused. I there- 
fore considered myself justified in strictly forbid- 
ding Laura to tell you her secret till I gave her 
permission. Thought I, you will both find out the 
truth by-and-by ; but till you do, not a penny of 
my money shall you touch, Mister Pen, as a penalty 
for your deception, Now that you understand one 
another, there is no further reason for your not 
giving up the one-eyed inspectorship to some man 
who is better qualified for the oflice. The next 
thing is for you and Laura to take a couple of 
months’ holiday, and travel about the country till 
oe cast your one eyes upon some comfortable 

ittle property where you can make up your minds 
to settle dowu in quiet—and you can send me the 


bill, and then we’ll see what else can be done 
for you.” 

‘Need I say, we did so—or that, in consequence, 
here we are. 

‘There, said Pen, when he had finished his 
story ; ‘1 hope I have convinced you that my luck 
is “ all my eye!”’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Lonponers, and all the sight-seers who come 

to the big city, have now had ‘a month’s enjoyment 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition, and a month's | 
time to say what they think of the new galleries 
at Burlington House, in which the exhibition is 
held. The general impression is favourable, though 
opinions differ in matters of detail—some thinking 
the skylights too plain, others the coves too heavy, 
But all are agreed as to the improvement in the 
hanging compared with what used to prevail at the 
galleries in Trafalgar Square. In the new galleries 
you are not required to stoop to look at pictures on 
the floor, nor to crick your neck by looking up to 
the cornice. From this it will be understood that 
the pictures are hung nei(her too high nor too low; 
and though artists whose pictures are not hung 
may complain that so much wall-space is wasted, 
visitors will thank the Academicians for arrange- 
ments which promote their enjoyment. In them- 
selves, the galleries are well worth a visit. Ample 
in space and light, and «ppropriate in colour, they 
call forth admiration, and heighten the effect of 
what they have to shew. 

Among general topics, we notice that the great 
Pacific Railway from sea to sea acyoss the United 
States is reported as complete. From east and west 
the rails have been laid—‘rushed through,’ as the 
Amcricans say, with marvellous rapidity, and now 
they have met in the territory of Utah. Soon we 
shall hear of through-trains fiom New York to 
San Francisco. The promoters expect to do all the 
carrying-trade between Europe and China and 
Japan. But now that Rupert's Land is to become 
a part of the Dominion of Canada, they will perhaps 
find ere long a British railway competing with 
them, and with a terminus at some port in Oregon, 
—'the Pasha of Egypt is about to send an expedi- 
tion, combining a military and exploratory char- 
acter, up the Nile, and to the region of the great 
Lakes, to put down the slave-trade which is there 
rampant. Sir Samuel Baker is to have the chief 
command, and we may anticipate that he will take 
advantage of the occasion to widen his geographical 
discoveries. —Anxicty is felt concerning Dr Living- 
stone. He was expected at Zanzibar. The Presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society is of opinion that 
the enterprising traveller, instead of journeying 
either north or east from Lake Tanganyika, has 
turned his face westwards, and that we must now 
look for his reappearance at the Portuguese settle- 
ments on the west coast.—Another African item 
is that the gold-fields of Natal, which have been so 
much boasted about, are scarcely more remunerative 
than the gold-fields of Sutherlandshire. 

The survey of the peninsula of Sinai has been 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


—— 

carried on heartily by all concerned: heights are 
measured, situations determined, and topographical 
features laid down with accuracy, while the 
archeologists of the party copy all the ancient 
jnscriptions they find, and take note of antiquities. 
What interesting work the examination and trans- 
Jation of these will afford to antiquaries for months 
to cone !—The underground exploration at Jeru- 
galem has brought to light many relics of the time 
when the city was held by the Romans. Some of 
these—specimens of pottery, lamps, and curious 
carvings—were exhibited at a recent conversazione 
of the Royal Society ; and much attention did they 
excite, under the impression that they had been 
objects of household use in the Holy City in the 
days when Pontius Pilate was governor. 

Two important questions—tlhe magnetism of 
jron ships, and the best method of correcting 
the deviations of the compass, have been much 
studied of late ; and it is encouraging to know that 
they are better understood than formerly, It 
now appears that those most conversant with the 
subject can tell from the evidence given at the 
Board of Trade inquiry into the occasion of a 
wreck, whether the compass was in fault or not. 
Anoteworthy example occurs in a paper read a few 
weeks since at the Royal Society, by Mr Archibald 
Smith, F.R.S., On the Causes of the Loss of the Iron- 
built Sailing-ship Glenorchy. This vessel sailed 
from Greenock towards the end of December last, 
and a few days afterwards was wrecked on the Kish 
Bank in Dublin Bay. Her compass was so much in 
error that it pointed south when it ought to have 
pointed north ; but this was rectified. There re- 
mained, however, the ‘heeling error, as it is called 
This also was allowed for by the captain, one point 
west when the ship was on the starboard tack ; but 
when he put the ship on the port tack he still 
allowed the same, not knowing that then the devia- 
tion was to the east. The vessel in consequence 
got twenty miles out of her proper course, went on 
the bank, and became a wreck. This loss might 
have been avoided, and others of the kind might 
be avoided, if shipmasters would only take the 
trouble to read the instructions concerning the 
management of the compasses in iron, ships pub- 
lished by the Admiralty. 

Mr Gisborne has invented a kind of magnetic 
trigger for firing torpedoes under water, which 
remains quiet in the place where it is sunk until 
a ship comes sailing by. The iron in the 
ship attracts the trigger, which by its movement 
‘makes contact,’ the spark passes, the torpedo 
blows up, and blows such a hole in the ship that 
she immediately sinks—Mr Wier has devised a 
system of signal-lights for ships which ought to 
prevent the collisions that have Leen too frequent 
of late. IIe connects the steering wheel and the 
signal-mast by a pneumatic apparatus ; then as the 
wheel is turned in one direction a red light is 
shewn, in the other a green light, and a white light 
when the rudder is amidships. Thus, every move- 
ment of the helm is indicated to any vessels navi- 
gating in the same channel ; and » ihe ean direct 
their course accordingly. —Dr Hawkesley has 
brought out a stetho-spliygmoscope, an instrument 


the heart, of the pulse, and of respiration. 
A discovery has been made on the coast of 
Brazil, about thirty miles from Bahia, of an enor- 


mous deposit of clay which yields oil in consider- 


for indicating at the sane time the movements of | 


able quantities. This clay—for which the name 
turba is proposed—is so light that it floats in water, 
takes fire easily, and may be expected to help on 
the solution of that important question, the burn- 
ing of liquid fuel in sea-going steamers, Specimens 
of turba and of the various oils and other products 
extracted from it have been exhibited in London; 
and the result may be a trade in Brazilian clay 
which shall rival that in Peruvian guano, It is 
in favour of the turba that it forms the actual shore, 
so that persons landing from boats would step 
at once upon it. 

Simultaneously with this comes news (with 
specimens) of cinnabar found in prodigious quan- 
tities in Borneo. What will mineralogists say to 
this? And is the island of the eastern seas about 
to compete with Almaden in supplying the world 
with a mineral for which there is a lively demand ? 

It has often been said that a good deal of trade 
might be developed in outlying parts of the country 
if they could be made accessible by cheap tram- 
ways. The want is now supplied by the Patent 
Wire-rope Tramway, which is supported on posts, 
and is well adapted for a rough country where the 
level can be maintained by simply varying the 
length of the posts. ‘There are two rows of posts, 
and a horizontal wheel at each end of the line, and 
the endless wire-rope passed round the wheels is 
supported by pulleys attached to the line of posts. 
On the turning of the wheels, by steam or any 
other power, the whole length of rope is set in 
motion, The carriages (if such a name may be 
used) are boxes made to hang on the rope by a 
couple of pulleys, which run easily over all the 
points of support, conveying their load down one 
side of the line, and returning empty on the other. 
That this can be done is demonstrated by a tram- 
way on this construction which has been in opera- 
tion for six months, carrying granite from a quarry 
on Barden Hill (Charnwood Forest) to a village 
three miles distant. And we hear that a similar 
line is to be erected at the gold-mines a little below 
Macugnaga, in the Val Anzasca, 

For those who want to know everything about 
that important medicine bark, a book with large 
coloured plates has just been published by Mr J. 
E. Howard, entitled Quinology of the Last Indian 
Plantations. This book gives microscopical details 
of the structure of the bark, and discusses the 
question as to the best time of year for stripping it 
from the tree. Mr Howard is of opinion that the 
best time is when the sap is freely flowing, and 
not, as some think, during the period of repose. 
He states also that plantations of the bark-tree 
must not be below the line of four thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and that some of the planta- 
tions in India not only produce bark equal in 
quality to that of the Andes, the native abode of 
the cinchona, but that, in some species of the plant, 
the alkaloid, or medical substance, is ‘ susceptible 
of a large increase.’ 

‘It was a wise and beneficent undertaking on the 
part of government to introduce the culture of the 
cinchona into India and also into Ceylon, and it is 
gratifying to learn that it is likely to be attended 
with complete success, if, as Mr Howard remarks, 
proper attention be paid to the selection of species. 
Happily the gentlemen appointed to superintend 
the work have proved themselves equally earnest 
and intelligent, and some of them now hold rank 
as quinologists in chief to the government of India. 
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ONLY SEVEN YEARS OLD WHEN SHE DIED. 


On y seven years old when she died! 
Surely the angels must love her dearly! 
Bright golden-haired and violet-eyed, 
None could e’er look on her face severely ! 
There are children as many as the flowers, 
But never was one more sweet than ours, 
The latest bud on an aged tree 
Where never blossom again may be. 
Once I held up my head with the best, 
Crowned with three flowers of promise bright ; 
Two—two of the fairest—Death tore from my breast, 
Five years ago, in the self-same night. 
She was the only one left to me, 
And I prayed with groans of agony 
That burst from my heart, a mingled prayer 
Of hope and doubting and black despair, 
That He who doth wisely whatever betide, 
Would be willing to leave her aye by my side, 
Still blessing her richly with increase of days. 
It may be He heard me—but ah! His ways 
Are not as ours—from the heavenly place 
Perhaps she lighteneth our life with grace. 


Only seven years old when she died ! 
Yet the hopes of two lifetimes died with her! 
We have not a wish in the world wide 
Save that we had gone out on the tide with her! 
The tide that has borne them all away, 
Sybil and Avis, now little May ; 
The ebb that never knows turn or flow 
However the full moons come or go! 
But I would not murmur—no complaint 
Breaks from the lips, asleep or awake, 
Of the mother who bore them, making a feint 
Of being content for my love’s sake. 
But sometimes her hand clings to her heart, 
And at certain hours she sits apart; 
And the golden light of sunset skies 
Brings a far-off look into her eyes ; 
And I fear me much that her treasure in heaven 
Her heart from its earth-hold has almost riven, 
And soon, hearing the voice of her children three, 
She, too, will drift out to that unknown sea— 
‘The sea of glass’ for her it should be— 
God help me! what then will become of me! 


Only seven years old when she died ! 
How our old hearts took young delight in her, 
Our only pleasure, our hope, our pride ! 
Well! He who made her had the most right in her! 
We took her from Him thanksgivingly ; 
We gave her back—no, not willingly, 
But not w:th repining—God forbid ! 
Yet I think He pardons that we did 
Falter awhile and fail in our praise, 
Missing the key to which it was set 
For a sweet child-treble in happier days. 
The old tune haunts our memory yet, 
And we scarce can read, for tears, the page 
Of blessings left to our altered age. 
Our ‘ lines,’ once ‘fallen in pleasant places,’ 
Blankly stare in our darkened faces, 
And our harps on the willows of grief hang low ; 
But God, omniscient, has known what we kuow. 


Once the harpings of Heaven ceased suddenly, 
And His heart was thrilled by a bitter ery— 

The ery of His Son’s last agony : 

He knows what we felt when we saw her dis, 


Only seven years old when she died ! 
Passed from the earth ere she learned its history! 
Now she stands up with the glorified, 
Fully as wise in the heavenly mystery 
As they who through great tribulation 
Fought their way up from every nation, 
Leavened the world with their life-blood warm, 
Carried the kingdom of God by storm. 
Sometimes still they talk of their story— 
How they suffered, and conquered, and died ; 
Cleft a path on through the cloud to the glory : 
She stands listening, wondering-eyed. 
Nought she knew of toil or endeavour— 
Mother’s arms were around her ever ; 
Little of sorrow, doubt, or despair. 
Half she questions her right to be there— 
She who has nothing either suffered or done ; 
Till, suddenly smiling, she looks to the Son, 
And, folding her pretty hands reverently, 
Lisps out her child-creed most confidently — 
The same she learned at her mother’s knee— 
* He said: “ Let the little ones come to me.”” 


Only seven years old when she dicd ! 
Seventy long years, yea, and more years still, 
We have clambered and clung to the side— 
She stands even now at the top of the hill, 
Bright in the beams of the morning light! 
Outs, at the best, is a starry night. 
We toil on through the dust and the heat ; 
She sitteth calm at the Master’s fect 
Reading the truth of His lovelit face ; 
Answering Him back glad smile for smile. 
We tremblingly shriek out for grace—‘ Lord! more 
grace !” 
Dreading to meet His look all the while, 
So spotted our souls, and moiled with sin. 
She shews stainless without and within— 
A snow-white soul in a robe like snow. 
Weary, and wayworn, and sad we go, 
Sorely doubting if, after our course be run, 
Our life-lasting tourney well battled and done, 
When the Judge stands up the awards to divide, 
We shall be worthy to stand by her side, | 
Whose sword was ne'er fleshed, whose strength was | 
ne'er tried— 
Who was only seven years old when she died! 
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